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AVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS. 


When I began to teach I was often embar- 
rassed in the choice of texts. What was most 
desirable was not to be had in sufficient num- 
bers when wanted or was too expensive for 
the students. Wishing todo something to pre- 
venta like annoyance toinstructors at a distance 
from the large book centers, I shall, in the 
plainest and most straightforward manner, 
speak of the most available French texts. It 
is but fair to begin with books published in 
this country. American publishers of foreign 
texts have in general been eager to meet the 
demands of instructors, but in some cases their 
books are not as cheap as the demand would 
warrant and in many cases their texts are not 
as correct as they should be. Several of the 


texts I am about to speak of need further cor-- 


rection, but they are all very available on ac- 
' count of their cheapness. 

Mr. W. R. Jenkins, New York, published in 
April, 1883, Labiche’s charming comedy ‘Le 
Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,’ an excellent 
text book for a class of students in their first 
year of French. This was a success and was 
soon followed by other plays, by a selection of 
. French novels and later by a series of shorter 
tales and by a few other volumes, making in 
all, up to the present time, thirty-two books, 
being an average of one a month, and more 
are promised. These books are all handsomely 
printed on good paper and with excellent type 
not too small. They are sold unbound at very 
reasonable prices, some being exceedingly 
cheap. The series of ‘Romans choisis’ now 
contains five novels. Of these ‘Dosia’ by 
Henry Gréville, ‘L’Abbé Constantin’ by Lu- 
dovic Halévy, and especially ‘Le Roi des 


Montagnes,’ by Edmond About, are excellent | 
_ beautiful and shows taste in everything that 


for classes not too advanced. ‘Le Mariage de 
Gérard,’ by Theuriet, is a little more difficult. 
It will do in a college class for a variety. The 
style is very beautiful, but it would have to be 
used cautiously as would any of Theuriet’s 
novels, which were certainly never intended for 
the school room. The last publication of Mr. 


Jenkins I have not yet read through. It is ‘Le 
Mariage de Gabrielle,’ by Daniel Lesueur. 
There is a feminine touch in the book, which 
has been pronounced perfectly pure. The 
style is simple and easy. It seems very well 
adapted for schools as well as for college 
classes. The above are all books of between 
two and three hundred pages and are sold for 
6ocents. The French editions cost much more. 
The two other seriés are thinner books and 
cost 25 cents a volume. Sixteen plays have 
now been published under the title ‘Théatre - 
contemporain.’ Some of these such as ‘ Vent 
d’ouest,’ ‘La Pluie et le beau temps’ and ‘ Les 
deux Sourds’ have little value as text books, 
though they may be pleasant reading. ‘La 
Perle noire’ is not a characteristic play of 
Sardou. ‘La Grammaire,’ by Labiche, is very 
slight but very amusing. Mr. Jenkins deserves 
special thanks for bringing within the reach of 
students three excellent plays not very new, 
but heretofore not easily obtainable, ‘Le Gen- 
tilhomme pauvre,’ ‘Le Testament de César 
Girodot’ and especially ‘Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier.’ ‘Le Maitre de forges,’ by George 
Ohnet, will be acceptable to instructors who 
desire something modern. But this as well as 
the next play must be used with caution. ‘Le 
Monde ou 1|’on s’ennuie,’ by Pailleron, is a 
volume of 124 pages sold as the other plays are 
for 25 cents. New French plays are frequently 
published at four francs, so that it is impossible 
to read them in classes. Mr. Jenkins’ venture 
in this case is therefore particularly advan- 
tageous to students. ‘Le Monde ou I’on s’en- 
nuie’ has all the charm of novelty. It is a 
beautiful play, well adapted for advanced col- 
lege classes, brimful of difficulties and allu- 
sions which it will be a pleasure for the in- 
structor to make clear. The language is a 
perfect model of the most refined French of 
the day. 

The series of ‘Contes choisis’ is really very 


concerns the execution. It is a pleasure to 


_ handle these pretty little volumes with their 


elegant covers printed in two colors. They 
are sold for the very moderate sum of 25 cents 
and some of them have nearly 150pages. The 


_ gem of the collection is ‘Un Mariage d’amour’ 
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by Ludovic Halévy, the new Academician. No 
purer or more delicious little love story could 
be found. It is difficult enough to read in a 
class somewhat advanced. ‘La Mére de la 
marquise,’ by Edmond About, is amusing from 
beginning to end and would interest any class 
if nottaken intoosmall doses. Itisin very idi- 


omatic French. ‘Le Siége de Berlin et autres | 


contes,’ by Alphonse Daudet, is a selection of | 


six short sketches, carefully’ chosen from 
several books published by this author hitherto 
virtually excluded from thé class room, partly 
on account of the high price of the books and 


partly because no one volume contains only | 


what an instructor would think it advisable to 
present to his pupils. Daudet’s French is not 
easy reading. It is rich in words, rich in new, 
startling and unexpected forms of expression ; 
but this is not so apparent in the ‘ Contes’ as in 


_ other works not appropriate for school pur- 


poses. ‘La Mare au diable,’ by George Sand, 
is an old favorite with teachers ; its high merit 
need not be dwelt upon. ‘Peppino’ is a 
graceful little story written in New York by 
Mr. L. D. Ventura, instructor in Italian and 
French. Judging from the author’s enthusiastic 
preface the book underwent some ‘ excellentes 
altérations,’ to use his own words, from the 
hand of Mr. Van Daell of Philadelphia, but 
probably he did not submit this preface to him. 
The ‘Idylles,’ by Henry Gréville, do not do 
justice to this graceful and charming writer, 
several of whose books, notably ‘ Dosia’ pub- 
lished in the series of ‘Romans choisis,’ are 
well adapted for text-books, all being written 


in the easy, fluent French of this bright and | 
clever writer. Mr. Jenkins promises, as the | 


seventh number ofthe ‘Contes choisis,’ ‘Carine’ 
by Louis Enault. 

These are the publications of one American 
house in less than three years, and I have by 
no means spoken of all Mr. Jenkins’ books. 
He certainly has succeeded in his endeavor to 
make them low in price and excellent in type 
and appearance. It is to be regretted that 
some, especially the earlier numbers, are 
marred by disturbing misprints. For instance in 
Scribe’s ‘Bertrand et Raton’ some of the 
entirely useless foot-notes of the original edition 
indicating the relative position of the actors 
are printed in the text itself, as on p. 47. It is 
a pleasure however to note that the last, ‘ Le 


Mariage de Gabrielle,’ has been very carefully 
corrected. This promises well for the future 
and disarms criticism. 

F. BOCHER. 


Harvard University. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECT. 


The foreigner who falters through the mazes 
of speech with a tongue, according to the ca- 
price of the author, of all degrees of clumsi- 
ness, has in every literature abundant exem- 
plification. In America, where the population 
of almost any section will furnish numerous 
instances of people from foreign parts but 
lately arrived on these shores, such dialect 
must necessarily form not only a legitimate, 
but a characteristic mode of expression. Asis 
to be expected, American writers do make use 
of such dialect with exceptional frequency. It 
is to be found everywhere—upon the stage, in 
novels, in magazine stories and in the news- 
papers; one American author, Mr. Leland, has 
even made it the burden of a whole series of 
‘*ballads.’? From the composite character of 
our population, these English speaking for- 
eigners are of all manner of origin. Germans, 
Frenchmen and Italians are scattered broad- 
cast over the land and form constituent ele- 
ments of the body politic; while Chinamen, 
Scandinavians, Slavs and Celts, and the repre- 
sentatives of a host of minor nationalities, have 
settled here and there, for the most part in 
small communities. The Irishman, whom we 
have always with us, does not properly come 
into considerationhere. His language is, from 
the very start, an English patois entitled to its 
vagaries of expression by lawful transmission 
from a long line of preceding generations. 

The German divides with the Irishman the 
honor of constituting the weighty part of our 
foreign element—the part which, from its size 
and importance, is most assertive ; the part to 
which, in short, our attention is most often and 
most powerfully drawn. Of all the different 
modes of expression that a foreign tongue in- 
voluntarily produces when struggling with our 
elusive English, we are, accordingly, accus- 
tomed most often to read and to hear that par- 
ticular form which arises from the imitation of 
a German original. To understand this inter- 
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national hodge-podge is, indeed, in some parts 
of the country, a linguistic problem that must 
be solved by every-one early in life, for its every 
day recurrence is assured. In spite, however, 
of the wide-spread familiarity with this alien 
pronunciation of English, it is curious to ob- 
serve the clumsiness with which American 
writers use it. This is apt to be the case wher- 
ever it is employed. It is not only character- 
istic of the hastily written ‘news item’ and the 
newspaper anecdote, but it may also be dis- 
covered in the more carefully considered matter 
of the magazines or in the last new novel. It 
is the modest purpose of this little article to 
point out some of the fallacies that frequently 
mislead the writer of this form of expression, 
and to establish, in its rudiments, a philosophy 
of dialect. 

It is evident at the outset, that in the case of 
a foreigner speaking English two factors are to 
be taken into consideration—his own native 
language, and the language of his adoption. 
According to circumstances he will speak this 
new language with a greater or less degree of 


proficiency. But as he speaks this language | 
_ pear all right. The idiom in the main is Ger- 
_ man, so far as the construction is concerned, 
. although even here there is an occasional lapse. 
i In order to be consistent the German should 
_ have been made to say, ‘ You are a singularly 
| young man a professor Zo de’ and, ‘ Then shall 
| we each other much better snow.’ 
_ fact, one who could have used such an unim- 
_ peachable vocabulary as the Graf von Lira, 
_ never would have retained those distinctive 
_ German grammatical devices of throwing the 
_ verbto the end of the sentence, and of piecing 
_ together long adjective phrases qualifying the 
_ noun—constructions even more foreign to Ital- 
_jian than to English. 

however, of a given nationality, even if in dif- | 


well or ill, exactly in that ratio will he leave 
out or incorporate elements of his old, familiar 
medium of communication. A person speaks 
a foreign language perfectly who betrays neither 
in pronunciation nor in idiom, the presence ot 
any other linguistic standard than the one 
which he is temporarily using. 

From the very nature of the case there are 
all stages of linguistic acquisition, and it de- 
pends upon the individual with what proficiency 

a new language is assimilated and, to a less 
extent, in what order it is acquired. To some 
people pronunciation is the stone in the path; 
others will find an obstacle in construction ; 
others, again, in vocabulary. All individuals, 


ferent degrees, will meet with the same diffi- 
culties in pronunciation and the same difficulties 
in construction. Vocabulary alone will be an 
inconstant element, depending almost wholly 
upon the degree of retentiveness of the mem- 
ory of the learner. It will not, however, be so 
far in excess of pronunciation and idiom that 
it is perfect, while they are notably false. 

In ‘*A Roman Singer,’’ Mr. Marion Crawford 
introduces among his dramatis personae a re- 
tired Prussian colonel, resident in Rome. Ac- 


the case. 
the possibility of individual peculiarity. One 
_ person may, for instance, early rid himself of 
_ acertain pronunciation which another will long 


_ idiom which another will easily lose. 


cording to the author, ‘‘he speaks Italian in- 
telligibly, but with the strangest German con- 
struction, and he rolls the letter 7 curiously in 
his throat.”” At the first glance we have here 
a linguistic problem from its many elements 
difficult to solve. In reality it is easy enough, 
for the Graf has no taint of Italian and speaks 
faultless English, so far as pronunciation goes. 
‘*You are a singularly young man to be a pro- 
fessor,”’ he says to Nino. ‘‘ And how have you 


_ the education obtained in order the obligations 
/ and not-to-be-avoided responsibilities of this 
| worthy-of-all-honor career to meet ?”’ 

on he says, ‘‘ You have me understood. 
all the books bought, of which youspeak. You 
| will repeat, and I will in the book follow. 
. Then shall we know each other much better.”’ 
| The Graf then demands. of Nino a certain 
_ Canto of Purgatory. 
| Beatrice,’’ exclaims Nino. 
_ by-any-means-extensive, but always from-the- 
_ conscience-undertaken, reading reaches not so 
far. You will it repeat. 
_ replies the Graf, and so on for several pages. 


Further 
I have 


‘““Where Dante meets 
‘*My hitherto not- 


So shall we know,”’ 


Now, to the unthinking reader this may ap- 


In point of 


If the statement made above be true it will 


_ necessarily follow that, for instance, all German 
' dialect or all Italian dialect will have certain 


unmistakable generic signs and this is actually 
This does not, of course, preclude 


retain, or one will stubbornly cling toa familiar 
The dif- 
ference, however, is in degree, not in kind, and 


- does not affect the principal statement. 


im 
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Since the reasons for dialect of the kind here 
considered are rooted in the parent language 
of the speaker, it is an absolute necessity that 
the writer should have at least some knowledge 
of the language which is thus unconsciously 
takenasanorm. If this is not the case it does 
not matter how familiar the imitator may be 
with the spoken dialect; he cannot render it 
as it should be, and even a cursory examination 
will reveal its inconsistencies. 

A writer ina recent number of the Century 
betrays herself immediately by the dialect 
which she puts into the mouths of several of 
her characters. Ignorance of German does 
not, of course, in itself constitute a literary 
crime, but the result in this case is disastrous, 
for a language is evolved that could have had 
no possible countespart in reality. ‘‘ You tink 
we are fine gentlemen and ladies, like dese 
Americans dat is too proud to vork vid hands. 
I say tam dis country, vere dey say all is alike, 
an’ vork all; and ven you come here, it is dat 
nobody vill vork, if he can help, and vimmins 
is shame to be seen vork. It is not shame to 
be seen vork; I vork, mein vife vork too, an’ 
my childrens vork, too, py tam,” says farmer 
Weitbreck. Further onthe same speaker says, 
‘‘He cannot English speak, many vords ; but 
dat is nothing; he can vork. I tolt you dere 
vould be mans come!”’’ Again, ‘‘ Mein frau, 
she is goot; goot frau, goot miitter—American 
fraus not goot so she; all the time talk and no 
vork; American fraus, American mans, are 
sheep in dere house.” 

As in the quotation so throughout the story 
everybody, with a strange consistency, persists 
in putting the good old housewife, the mu¢ter, 
in the plural, but that is the least important 
error. Farmer Weitbreck is inconsistent. In 
his dialect he says fink, but dese, and dat, and 
dis. Inthe same way, he uses proud and vould 
and vords, but ¢olt and goot. Again, he says 
py, but nobody and but; he uses alike is and 
ish; he finds no difficulty in pronouncing we, 
but he says vork, and vil/, and vife. A Ger- 
man of farmer Weitbreck’s linguistic attain- 
ments would, moreover, have been nonplussed 
by the g in gentlemen, and the ch in childrens; 
he would have said shentlemen and shildrens. 
There are other errors of commission. Mans 
should be men, for it has a good German 
counterpart that would have suggested itself 


| immediately, and nobody would have been in- 


genious enough to have thought out, on the 
spur of the moment, such a phrase as, ‘‘ Amer- 
ican fraus not goot so she.”’ 

An instance of a better and much more con- 
sistent use of German dialect may be found in 
Mr. Boyesen’s ‘‘ Daughter of the Philistines.”’ 
It is this time a German Jew, Loewenthal by 
name, who is speaking. ‘I dell you vat, 
Meester Vellingfort,’’ he says, ‘‘ you vant to be 


'aridge man, eh? Vell now, you dink Simon 


is a sheat unt a fraut, eh? I dell you vat I vill 
do. I vill gif you dirty dousand dollars’ vort 
of stock in de ‘ Maid of Atens,’ if you vill bub- 
lish your assay off de one vich I gaf you.”” On 
comparing the two extracts given, the truth of 
one and the artificiality of the other becomes 
at once apparent without a critical examination 
of the cause. Although the example last cited 
mutilates the Queen’s English, it, nevertheless, 
performs its work consistently, and the mis- 
takes are those which a German with an im- 
perfect command of the language would make. 

In regard to vocabulary, there are still one 
or two points to be taken into consideration. 
In acquiring a new language a stadium is 
reached, where a vocabulary sufficient for all 
the ordinary needs of daily life has been assim- 
ilated and can be used with comparative ease. 
Outside of this conquered territory, however, 
the road is still beset with difficulties and dan- 
gers enough to make the wayfarer extremely 
uncomfortable. But even here an expression 
would have definite reasons for its being. 
Supposed English words would be evolved, 
either built wholly or in part on the foreign 
model, or after the analogy of known English 
words. Expressions familiar to the speaker 
from his own language, on the other hand, 
might be introduced bodily and be so help- 
lessly incorporated with the rest, that the whole 
becomes a linguistic mosaic of most compli- 
cated and eccentric pattern. It is by no means 
necessary that a person who mutilates English 
in this manner should be of a low order of in- 
telligence. An imperfect knowledge of a 
foreign tongue will cause even a wise man to 
talk like a fool; fora meagre vocabulary will 
either force him into trivialities, or the neces- 
sary employment of expressions from his own 
familiar speech will render him, at times, 
hopelessly unintelligible. 
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A state of affairs similar to that described 
might, again, result from causes other than 
ignorance at any time in the history of the use 
of a foreign language. It would particularly 
be the case under the excitement produced by 
any strong emotion; here the effect would be 
in direct proportion to the emotional influence 
brought to bear—the stronger the emotion, the 
more the new would be lost sight of and the 
old unerringly called upon to take its place. 

When one reflects upon the wide-spread ig- 
norance of German among cultivated people, 
it becomes a matter of wonder that this Ger- 
man dialect of English fares as well at the 
hands of writers as it does. French is under- 
stood and correctly cited, but to quote German 
is, in almost every case, to misquote it. 

In writing a foreign dialect of the kind con- 
sidered its two elements must be constantly 
borne in mind—the new and the old. Such a 
dialect is not, as some who make use of it in 
literature seem to think, a simple product of 
the caprice of the writer, the more ridiculous 
and outlandish the better. Viewed from the 
single standpoint of the one language that it 
seems to parody, it is phenomenal and incon- 
sistent. Its causes, however, lie deeper. 
When they are uncovered the dialect will, in 
every case, be found to be wholly a definite 
and intelligible resultant, whose raison d’étre 
is to be sought in the ignorance and misappre- 
hension of the new, encouraged and supported 
by the old. 

Wn. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 


PRO DOMO. 


My object in these lines is to notice the points 
in Prof. Hart’s review of my ‘Poetics’ (MODERN 
LANGUAGE NOTES, pp. 17, 18) where I think him 
at fault and where the subject has interest for 
scholars. Asense of humor, if not of decency, 
keeps an American from the puny violence of 
Entgegnungen. \ thank Prof. Hart for his 
suggestions: one or two I should have used 
for the second edition, now in press, had his 
review arrived three days earlier. 

I oppose absolutely his implied rejection of 
Style as a branch of Poetics. I claim that 
Rhetoric has only indirectly to do with poetical 


_ Metaphor, Simile, etc., and should confine 


_ itself to the ordinary figures of prose. 


Meta- 


_ phor and Personification are the soul of poetic 


expression, and all figurative prose trades on 
capital borrowed from,poetry. The street-boy 


| who makes a simile has ‘“‘dropped”’ to that 
extent into poetry; add metre and the fall is 


complete. What will Minto’s Prose Manual 
(Prof. Hart’s suggestion) do for poetic style? 


_ Fancy Shakspeare taught through Defoe, Lady 


Macbeth through Mrs. Veal! Will Prof. Hart 
discuss the point which I make (pp. 105, 107) 
about the metaphor and simile, and the sepa- 


_ ration of implied simile from actual metaphor ? 


ting it. 


In my doctor-dissertation, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Metaphor,’ I assumed that the metaphor is 
corner-stone of all poetical style; that the 
simile is developed from it, not the metaphor 
from the simile—as all treatises agree in put- 
In Dr. Hoffmann’s vigorous attack 
(Eng. Stud. V1, 163-216) on my dissertation, 
this assumption is not combated. Metaphors 
are the foundation of poetic language ; their 
different forms are highly important for the 
study of poetry itself; and in this cool banish- 
ment of Style from Poetics, Prof. Hart con- 
demns Hegel, Carriere and all the German 
writers on the subject. He must do something 
more than issue his ukase in the matter; he 
must justify it. 

That was commission; omission was my 
failure to give a full analysis of each epoch- 
making work, such as the ‘ Psychomachia’ of 
Prudentius. Such omissions are virtues in a 
hand-book ; the teacher may discourse at will 


_ on Prudentius, and give ‘‘ abstracts of the late 


Greek Romances,” but the text-book should 
furnish the merest foundation. The teacher 
builds upon it according to his plan and bricks. 
But I pass to the great fact of poetry, the one 
indisputable fact,—Metre. Will Prof. Hart 
pardon my disappointment at finding in his 
remarks a discussion of the fragile et caducum 


of this subject, rather than of the stadbi/e et 
*firmum? That is, he does not attempt to pass 


35 


judgment on my endeavor to build out of the 
material collected by trustworthy scholars 
something stabi/e et firmum which we may 
teach our classes as the essential of English 
Metre. Even in the trifling points which he 
makes, he is unfortunate. Thus the offava 
rima, which I call simple and of easy pace, is 
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full of an irresistible tendency, he says, toward 
satire and the grotesque. Don /uan,—yes ; 
but Keats’ /sabe//a? But what does the re- 
viewer think of pp. 166-173, where the main 
question is discussed, the crux :—What is the 
foundation, the essence, of English Prosody ? 
This is where we want criticism. What does 
Prof. Hart teach his classes on this point ? 
What do professors of English in general teach 
about it? For colleges, literature is the main 
thing in teaching modern languages; as far as 
English goes, in literature the main thing is 
poetry (glance over any college course); in 
poetry the main thing (technically) is metre. 
How are we, then, to take up the subject,—on 
what general plan? Surely we want to agree 
about the foundation of the science. It is just 
here that Prof. Hart ought to have given us the 
benefit of his unquestioned learning as scholar 
and experience as teacher. Inviting criticism, 
and as a matter of general interest and im- 
portance for professors of English everywhere, 
I beg to offer the following ‘‘ try ’’—as Mr. Fur- 
nivall would say—at a basis for English Pros- 
ody. 

A. English Metres are (1) based on regular 
Time-Intervals; (2) marked off and deter- 
mined by Accent; (3) regulated, not determined, 
by Quantity (Schipper); (4) neither determined 
nor regulated by Pitch; (5) influenced by 
Pauses and Slurring; (6) beautified (‘‘a vile 
word,’’ I know) by Tone-Color ; (7) still per- 
vaded to a large extent by Rime, End-Rime 
being, however, mainly concerned with the 
stanza, not the verse, and Beginning-Rime 
being a subordinate factor within the verse. 

B. The test of the individual verse is its 
Movement, the sum of relations of its parts; 
not the nature of separate “‘feet.’’ A verse is 
the unit of Prosody. We class it according to 
the number of its stress-syllables, and ac- 
cording to the number and distribution of its 
unaccented syllables. 

FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 
New Bedford. 


Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Lautlehre der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. Von Eduard Sievers. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, 1885. 8vo, pp. X V1, 255. 
5m. 


The third edition of Sievers’ work on pho- 
netics must interest all engaged in that study, 
including those who study the origin and de- 
velopment of the modern languages. This 
book is meant for philologists, and though pri- 
marily for the student of the Indo-European 
languages in their earlier forms (p. 4), yet the 


- fact that it is for philologists makes it of value 


for the philological study of the modern lan- 
guages also. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of actual observation of spoken 
sounds and of a careful training of the ear, and 
makes constant reference to actual pronuncia- 
tions in many modern forms of speech. It is 
not too much to say that the phonetic problems 
of, for example, the Greek, historically con- 
sidered, cannot be fully understood by one 
who has not had some training in modern pro- 
nunciations, and in other dialects than his 
native one. We must recognize the importance 
of a systematic study of phonetics, without 
which we cannot understand the development 
of forms in any language, ancient or modern. 
This book will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the proper study of phonetics, to what- 
ever languages investigation is then to be di- 
rected, for it impresses on the reader the im- 
portance of thorough and critical observation 
and practice without dogmatism better than any 
other book on the subject I have ever seen. 
The limitation to the older Indo-European 
languages is one of the changes made in this 
new edition, as a result of recent discussions. 
The section on the vowels has also been care- 
fully worked over, and, in view of the great 
amount of discussion on this subject of late, 
one naturally turns to this part of the book to 
see what Sievers’ present position is in regard 
to the English school now represented by 
Sweet. That system he still considers the best 
on the whole, and he accepts its principle of 
classification of vowels according to tongue 
positions, as the only one which gives a solid 
basis for further study. He does not, however, 


* consider it a finality. The system of Mr. 
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Schnyder (mentioned and partially reported 
by Whitney in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1884) is not yet 
given in detail, and at present it may be ad- 
mitted that on the whole no other system yet ex- 
plained is so satisfactory as the latest form of 
the English one. It must be added, that this is 
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not exactly true of Bell’s vowelsystem. Thus, 
the distinction between ‘‘ narrow ”’ and ‘‘ wide”’ 
is not the same as Bell’s between “ primary ”’ 
and ‘‘wide,’’ and the account of mixed vowels as 
given in Bell’s ‘Sounds and their Relations’ 
(Salem, 1881), is not so generally accepted; see 
Sievers’ note, p. 92, on the word ‘‘ mixed ”’ and 
compare the language of Sweet’s ‘ Hand-book,’ 
p. 11 and p. 20 (last part of $51). The mistake 
of confounding Bell’s system with what has 
since grown out of it, is not uncommon. That 
system may at some time be generally recog- 
nized as marking an era in phonetics, but it 
certainly will never be accepted as correct in 
all respects. 

The remarks on pp. 99, 100 on rounded 
vowels will be read with interest, among others 
the description of the German # and 6 sounds. 

What is said on pp. 105, 110 about ¢ will, it 
is to be hoped, lead some one in America to 
describe the sounds of x that may be noticed in 
this country. Thus, my own ¢ before a vowel 
as in red, road, is an inner-alveolar, or an outer 
cerebral, formed without rolling or trilling at 
about the dividing line between cerebral and 
alveolar, while my ¢, d, 2 are medium-alveolar, 
possibly inclining somewhat towards outer- 
alveolar. Before rin the same syllable, as in 
tried, true, dry, tand d rather approach the r+ 
position and the 7 is often a spirant. 

One very important change and improvement 
in this edition is in the treatment of the syllable, 
with the recognition of Schallsilben and 
Drucksilben, pp. 179, 180. 

*The last section, that on sound change, is 
almost identical with that in the second edition. 
On p. 230 the remark about @ in English is 
strange ; cf. p. 97 where the meaning of @ is also 
uncertain. It has always seemed to me that 
this last part of the book was the one least 
adapted for use, in being too difficult of appli- 
cation, and I have never been able to regard it 
as a practical presentation of the subject for 
use with students. The subject of assimilation 
is not so presented that the student fairly re- 
alizes its importance. At the very beginning 
the change of Latin /to Italian d (padre) and 
the total disappearance of the same consonant 
in French (féve) are taken as examples of 
weakening and of weakening alone, while the 
real cause is the presence of voiced sounds on 
both sides of the consonant. That is, at least 
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the former, and probably both are properly 
cases of assimilation. The weakening is an 
accident, and in my view the use of that 
word, which necessarily involves speaking of 
strengthening also, is a mistake, and puts an 
obstacle in the way of understanding the phe- 
nomena of phonetic change. As far as pres- 
sure in the mouth at the point of closure is 
concerned the ordinary /is stronger than the 
ordinary voiced @, but the latter being voiced 
is in that respect stronger, that is, calls for 
more muscular exertion than the 4, and for 
the Romance languages it is as yet only an un- 
proved assumption that an unvoiced d was the 
intermediate stage between ¢ and voiced d, 
though a not improbable assumption. But 
even if this assumption be correct, then the 
change from unvoiced d to voiced d is assur- 
edly a strengthening, due in such cases to 
assimilation. Assimilation produces weaken- 
ings, but it also produces strengthenings. The 
study of assimilation involves also that of 
dissimilation, and perhaps some of the ‘ spon- 
taneous changes’’ are really due to one of 
these two causes. Suppose, for example, that 
an original d loses its voice simply, and that 
later speakers find this sound not sufficiently 
distinct from some variety of dh, the sphere 
of which latter voiced aspirate may, with some 
individuals, approach near a voiced d. The 
result might be an intensification of the differ- 
ence, so that the unvoiced d@ becomesa/Z._ It 
is not intended to assert that this is necessarily 
the explanation of a part of the Germanic 
Lautverschiebung. 

In view of the less important character of 
‘“spontaneous change ”’ in linguistic history, it 
would have been better to put the ‘‘ combina- 
tory changes”? first, instead of sacrificing the 
proper order to an apparent but illusory gain 
in simplicity. Compare, also, Schuchardt, 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, \V. 
385, V. 309. 

In conclusion let it be said that it is only by 
the study of phonetics that one can properly 
prepare himself to write specimens of dialects 
for philological purposes. Such a study need 


not involve the use of Sievers’ notation or any 
other one for all cases, but the ear must be 
trained to recognize the various sounds heard, 
and the attempt must be made to distinguish 
them in writing by a phonetic spelling. The 
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different dialects of English, German, and 
French in this country need such description. 

E. S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 


Langue Internationale Néo-Latine ou langage 
auxiliaire simplifié, destiné 4 rendre pos- 
sibles et faciles les relations directes entre 
tous les peuples civilisés d’origine latine 
par E. Courtonne. Nice, Librairie Vis- 
conti. 


The above treatise was presented in 1883 
by its author to the Soci t/ Ni oise des Sciences 
Naturelles et Historigues and made such an 
impression on this body (‘‘il y a 14 une initia- 
tive aussi fertile que celle de Wagner, pour la 
musique, devenue intelligible aux organisations 
les plus bornées, les plus réfractaires,’’ p. 11) 
that it was decided to have it printed and sent 
to all the learned societies of Europe, in order 
to attract helpful criticism and thereby aid the 
author in his undertaking to create an artificial 
Neo-Latin language that should be easily un- 
derstood and learned by the different Romance 
nations, and should serve them as an interna- 
tional means of communication. 

M. Courtonne devoted twenty years to his 
work; a very small part of this time, spent 
upon the study of English, which the author 
classes among the Romance languages, might 
have saved him some bad blunders in his table 
of sounds, where it is said that a in Fr. cas, 
pas, equals a in Engl. far, that ¢ in Aau has 
the same sound as ¢ in even, # in sefor that of 
agin brivg,; and that whis/is pronounced in 
French and in the other Romance languages 
as it is in English. 

We are told that the author found the num- 
ber of radicals common to all of the Romance 
dialects much larger than he expected. This 
has enabled him to confine the vocabulary of 
his new language to such words as are known 
to most of the Neo-Latin races. These radicals 
are then by all known means of shortening 
words made to ‘‘return to their original mon- 
osyllabic form.’’ To each monosyllabic root 
may now be added any one of a large num- 
ber of prefixes, suffixes and other formative 
elements having well defined and unchangeable 
functions, or any combination of such elements. 


_ Prefixes and suffixes with unchangeable func- 


tions would indeed be a novelty in language 
and their well-known practical impossibility is 
admitted by the author himself when he forms: 
“‘bdar (faire dire bah!)=ébahir-vear (dire vae!) 
=maudire.”’ Why not “‘dbéar (dire bah!)==s’ éton- 
ner’? 

There is to be only one conjugation, the var- 
ious forms of the substantive verb av serving 
as endings. One of the principal characteris- 
tics of the Romance languages is to be sacri- 
ficed by the introduction of the Germanic 
system of compound words, e. g. pax mar 
mall vap nav compna: “compagnie des bateaux 
a vapeur de la malle de l’océan pacifique.”’ 
The new language is to have no peculiar syn- 
tax of its own, but the different Romance na- 
tions in employing the Neo-Latin are to apply 
the rules of their own language, so that their 
different ways of using the common language 
would be like different dialects. resembling 
each other sufficiently to offer no great difticul- 
ties to the learner. The spelling is to be 
phonetic, there being 25 letters which always 
represent the same sounds. How phonetic 
changes are to be avoided in certain combina- 
tions that are sure to come up through the un- 
limited possibilities of word-formation, we are 
not told. 

Although former projects of international 
languages have been failures, it might-be pos- 
sible to invent a Neo-Latin language of M. 
Courtonne’s description to be used for certain 
limited purposes, like an international signal 
code; but such apologies for language are not 
often thought out by the brains of one man, 
they grow spontaneously out of the necessities 
of actual life, like the Pidgin English and the 
Lingua Franca. But if they must redolere 
lucerna, the oil should be scented with a little 
more knowledge of history and philology than 
our author displays when he tells us that the 
principal non-Latin element in the English 
language isthe Norse. It isinteresting to note, 
however, that even France, with its steadily in- 
creasing army of trained philologians, has not 
yet passed the age of these philological A7nuder- 
krankheiten. We conclude by giving a speci- 
men of the “langue internationale néo-latine.”’ 


(In the text g represents the sound of 4 and a that of ew in 
Fr. mente.) 


he 
4 
Pad 
— 
2 
4 
38 
‘ 
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SaLILOGA DI UN GRAND DAM.* 
Quwant stupde Pat d’sedwar tot di, 
Qom nil sur terr’ figar, 
QO pensar al gomgant’s ball’s, rut’s, 
ser’ por itar adi. 
LPorplexa nter un rob’ rozdt, 
O cel’ zur o blanga, 
Ov al vidil’s g’ fatwot figar, 
Ov al notul’s sqribabl. 
Hans C. G. VON JAGEMANN. 
Earlham College. 


Private und amtliche Beziehungen der Briider 
Grimm zu Hessen. Eine Sammlung von 
Briefen und Actenstiicken als Festschrift 
zum hundertsten Geburtstag Wilhelm 
Grimms den 24 Februar 1886. Zusammen- 
gestellt und erlautert von E. Stengel. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung ; 8vo, pp. VIII, 419, 441. 1886. 


We cannot allow the important event of the 
centennial celebration of Wilhelm Grimm’s 
birthday to pass without adding, from this side 
of the ocean, a tribute of thanks and reverence 
to his memory. ‘‘ Denn er war unser ’”’ we can 
well say with Goethe of one who, together 
with his brother, discovered and set forth the 
near relationship of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Englishmen and Americans. Under 
in a still wider sense. The mutual influence 
of the English and German speaking nations 
has been far more healthy and productive than 
the ascendency which other races, the ancients 
excepted, have at times held over them. And 
while the Germans gratefully acknowledge the 
impulse in science, philosophy and poetry 
given to them by England, we cannot help 
availing ourselves of this opportunity to express 
what the *‘ Briider Grimm ”’ have been and are 
to us. The scientific method, so successfully 
represented by them, the characteristic view 
of the world back of it, are of purely German 
origin. It is a mistake to identify either with 
the Romantic school in Germany, for this latter 


or A Fine Lapy. 
How dull it is to sit all day 
With naught on earth to do, 
But think of concerts, balls, or routs 
At evening to go to; 
Perplex’d between a robe of pink, 
Or blue celeste or white, 
Or visits one is forced to pay, 
Or little notes to write. 
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has only given them a decided trend in the 


direction of the national element. 

The first in Germany to conceive the idea of 
an historical development and to treat his sub- 
ject-matter accordingly, was Winkelmann. 
But while he limited himself exclusively to 
Greek art and poetry, it was Herder who im- 
proved the new method and applied it on the 
broadest possible scale. His was the gift of 
penetrating into the very soul of a nation and 
its poetry, of carefully observing the historical 
growth of mental phenomena, and of drawing 


_a picture of historical development with a few 


masterly strokes. 


The old, narrow, rational- 


_ istic manner of looking at things had suddenly 


39 


vanished, and the mental life of all nations and ° 
ages appeared upon the background of the 
eternal, as the phenomenal world upon the 
basis of nature. The key, however, which 
opened all these treasures to him was his deep 
conception of poetry as the most original and 
powerful manifestation of the human mind. 
Still, Herder’s work was fragmentary and un- 
systematic ; itseemed to call fora man to com- 
plete it. The Briider Grimm were the fulfill- 
ment of his prophecies.* Not only did-the 
spirit of Herder rest upon them, but they also 
possessed the equally important gift of doing 
thorough, systematic and scientific work. Very 
early they free themselves from the nebulous 
confusion of Romantic ideas, retaining only 
that which was healthy in the Romantic school. 
And while Jacob Grimm turns his attention 
chiefly to the history of the German language 
in its various branches, Wilhelm Grimm follow- 
ing his individual taste makes rather his prin- 
cipal study of the history of literature: Volks- 
poesie, Sage and Marchen. To him we owe 
the classical collection of ‘ Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen’ (the Bible of childhood, as it has 
often been called), the ‘ Deutsche Heldensage,’ 
‘Geschichte des Reims,’ and numerous editions 
of old poems. But the principle which we 
find at the basis of the work of both brothers 
isin reality the same: their deep love for poetry 
in all its manifestations, their unselfish, impar- 
tial devotion to the study of historical develop- 
ment. ‘Die Andacht zum Unbedeutenden,”’ 
as A. W. Schlegel had mockingly called the 
latter, became the divining-rod that opened 


* Herder, Werke zur sch@nen Lit. und Kunst I. 38. 
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the secrets of past centuries, revealed the true 
nature of the German people, and showed 
other nations how to open up the portals of 
their own past. For the first time in the history 
of science we notice the empirical method, 
free from all philosophic speculations,.success- 
fully applied to the mental sciences. It re- 
sembles the method of the naturalist, but is at 
the same time essentially different from it. 
Through the Briider Grimm we have learned 
to listen and learn from history instead of 
talking to her and criticising her. 

It is obviously most interesting and instruc- 
tive to become acquainted with the inner life 
and development of men so eminently en- 
dowed, and we heartily welcome the two 
volumes of Prof. Stengel. Although the cen- 
tennial celebration of Jacob Grimm’s birthday 
last year presented us with a number of similar 
books, Prof. Stengel’s publications bear an 
entirely new character. With thank-worthy 
diligence the author has collected all the doc- 
uments bearing on the brothers’ relations to 
Hessia, the land of their birth; but a still more 
important part of the book are the letters to 
various Hessian friends (Vilmar, Weigand, 
Hupfeld and-others), covering the entire period 
of the brothers’ life. Copious and highly inter- 
esting notes appended to the second volume 
will assist the reader in understanding every- 
thing the letters contain, and the volumes are 
otherwise, as well, an example of excellent 
editorship. 

We must not expect to find exciting or spicy 
reading in these letters. They mirror the 
simple, honest life of the brothers, a life en- 
tirely devoted to science. We see them pre- 
paring all their important works, asking their 
friends to assist them, expressing their opinions 
on political, scientific and literary subjects ; we 
hear of their domestic joys and troubles: it is 
the picture of the quiet, uneventful life of two 
German scholars; yet anyone who still pos- 


Suabedissen: ‘‘ Often still I dream of her, sit 
by her side and hold her thin but tender hand 
in mine.’? What an amiable modesty when he 
says to the same intimate friend: ‘I never 
send you my books, because I think it looks 
like requesting you to read them.’’ Hundreds 
of beautiful, commanding metaphors scattered 
here, as in all their writings, breathe the odor 
of the Hessian meadows, fields and forests, 
and betray in both the brothers the deepest 
feeling for nature. Almost every page of the 


_ letters bears witness that they were not only 


great scholars, but also noble men, and it is 


_ for this reason that they are so deeply beloved 


by the German people. 

To complete the picture, we must not forget 
the numerous valuable observations and criti- 
cisms on political events, contemporaries, 
scientific and poetical works, contained in the 
letters. The characterizations of Walter Scott 


_ and Byron, for example (pp. 208, 220), are very 
_ striking and true, giving evidence of Wilhelm’s 


intimate acquaintance with these poets. The 


_ brothers are admirers, but no blind worship- 


pers, of Goethe, and many of their remarks 
upon him will be read with great interest. In 
conclusion, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting two passages in which 
Wilhelm involuntarily and naively expresses 
the essence of his whole nature : 


“Tch glaube, dass Liebe das Hiéchste ist, 
was aus unserer Seele stroémt und das einzige, 
was uns aufrecht halt und wahrhaft mit einander 
verbindet.”’ 


‘Ich neige mich mit meinem ziemlich fried- 
fertigen Character mehr zu der geschichtlichen 
Partei, wei/ ich denke, die beste Vernunft hat 
sich in der Geschichte kundgegeben und in dem 
gewaltsamen Gegeneinandertrciben einer lan- 
gen Zeit sind die hellsten Funken herausge- 
sprungen.”’ 


Jutius Gorse -. 


franzésische und englische Unterricht in 


sesses a healthy taste will feel himself richly - 


rewarded in its contemplation. Like the hut 
in the fairy tale, the narrow worldin which the 
brothers live is adorned with all the beauty and 
love beaming from pure, simple and noble 
souls. Their attachment to their friends and 
family, and to all their surroundings, is touch- 
ing. Years after the death of their beloved 
mother, Wilhelm writes to his friend, Prof. 


4o 


der deutschen Schule mit besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung des Gymnasiums. Dr. A. 
Rambeau. Hamburg: G. E. Nolte, 1886. 
8vo, 51 pp. 


The author of this interesting treatise gives 
us here the fruit not only of careful study but 
of extensive experience. After several years 
spent in England and France, he taught French 
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and English in Alsace and at Wiesbaden, and 
now holds the position of Oberlehrer in the 
recently founded Wilhelms Gymnasium, at 
Hamburg. He has thus thoroughly tested the 
new system of instruction in French and Eng- 
lish which is now submitted to the public. 

The study of French in the Gymnasia, which 
is here treated with especial fullness, has 
hitherto centered on grammar and translations 
from the German, hardly any attempt being 
made to introduce practice in conversation. 
Dr. Rambeau proposes that the instruction 
should center in reading throughout all the 
classes, that grammar at first be treated in the 
main inductively and that conversation be 
practised from the very beginning. Living 
languages, he maintains, should be taught as 
living languages; home tasks are to be re- 
nounced as much as possible, and the main 
stress is to be laid on eral instruction and the 
immediate intercourse of the teacher with the 
student. 

The instructor commences by pronouncing 
and explaining the French sounds, using tables 
of sounds to confirm the ear by the eye. 
During the first weeks, the student Jearns no 
word that he has not heard pronounced by the 
teacher. Then the French ‘accent national’ 
is practised. The teacher reads to his class 
parts of sentences and afterwards whole sen- 
tences, which are repeated first by single 
students and then by all ‘in choro.’ French 
poems learned by heart serve to fix the right 
pronunciation and accent. 

Reading is begun, as soon as the auxiliaries 
avoir and étre and one verb of the first conju- 
gation are learned. The matter chosen is first 
short narratives and anecdotes, then historical 
prose of this century, finally prose-writers and 
poets of the 18th and 17th centuries, especially 
Moliére. The shorter pieces are to be treated 
so thoroughly as to become the full mental 
property of the pupil. In this way, and par- 
ticularly by continuous discussion of the matter 
read, the student is taught and retains in his 
memory more words and grammatically cor- 
rect and idiomatic expressions than he could 
acquire by learning a hundred lists and a 
thousand rules, or by translating innumerable 
single sentences into French. 

The grammar, after being thus inductively 
studied with the reading, is next taken up 


| 
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systematically. The material has to be limited 
and the conception of it deepened as much as 
possible. Yet Dr. Rambeau deems it unneces- 


| sary, useless, or even injurious to adduce any 


but Classical Latin forms. I do not see why 
an occasional citation of Old French or Vulgar 


_ Latin forms should not be indulged in, pro- 
_ vided they tend to illustrate frequent phonetic 


changes or word formations. 
The value of translations from German into 


_ French is not to be overrated. Connected 


pieces are preferable to single sentences ; and 
extempore written comments on subjects read, 


_ with occasional short essays, are very valuable. 
In the final examination, an off-hand composi- 


4. 


tion founded on previous reading is a better 
test than the translation of a German text. 

The instruction in English is to be conducted 
on a similar plan, but adapted to the maturer 
age of the students and the smaller amount of 
time allowed. Even less stress is laid upon the 
study of grammar than in the French course. 

Dr. Rambeau’s method requires much more 
intensive work on the part of the teacher than 
other systems now in use. Upon the ability 
and energy of the teacher, therefore, its suc- 
cess must largely depend. . 

A. GERBER. 


What we really know about Shakspeare. By 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1886. 8vo, VIII+204. 
$1.25. 


A few of the many books manufactured by 
dreary mediocrity, through the pretention of 
their title and their wide circulation, compel 
fora moment the reviewer’s unwilling attention. 
Not the least glittering in promise and super- 
ficial in performance, is Mrs. Dall’s ‘What we 
really know about Shakspeare.’ Had the 
writer actually attempted what the label of her 
book would indicate and been adequately 
equipped for the task, every judicious scholar 
would have commended the choice of subject, 
and found her profitably employed in the effort 
to popularize the results of learned research. 
But in this book we have not what ‘we really 
know’ about Shakspeare, but what Mrs. Dall 
is pleased to imagine concerning him. Only a 
very few pages need be read, to see that she 
has but an uncertain hold upon the subject and 
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that fact and fiction, gathered from a dozen or 
so of the stock books, are much confused in 
her mind. 

We are told with some show of rhetoric, 
that, of all extant buildings, the ‘timbered 
roofe’ of Gray’s Inn alone has echoed to the 
voice of Shakspeare; it is of course possible 
that Shakspeare acted there, but we have cer- 
tainly equal right to surmise that he took part 
in Twelfth Night, in Middle Temple Hall, 
along with the company whom John Man- 
ningham saw there in 1602. Equally conjec- 
tural is the notion, that Anne Hathaway was 
not the daughter of Rrichard Hathaway of 
Shottery,—a supposition based on the absence 
of Anne’s name from the latter’s will. Perhaps 
so, we cannot tell. 

The exploded story of the lc ly tombstone 
in Virginia ‘sheltered by forest trees,” that 
marks the grave of a pall-bearer of Shakspeare, 
is given again for more than it is worth and as 
a possible part of our knowledge of the poet. 
It is not keeping faith with the reader, under 
the promise of knowledge, to repeat childish 
legends after this manner: ‘‘The story of 
‘ Shakspeare’s boys’ has always seemed to me 
avery pleasantone * * * * it carries its 
own evidence, * * * * who does not rec- 
ognize in it the thrifty, capable man who bought 
New Place, the finest home in his native town, 
in twelve years after the day in which he fled 
from it penniless ?”’ 

With all its awkwardness of style and ar- 
rangement, and the occasional carelessness and 
error of narration, the book would yet have 
been not quite so foolish as it is, if the authoress 
had not aimed at the outset at a reconstruction 
of the life of Shakspeare. The bare. facts are 
so few and flexible that Shakspeare’s biography 
admits of many interpretations, thus Mr. Grant 
White, two years ago in his Riverside edition, 
after he had lost his early enthusiasm for the 
hero of his studies, drew from the historic 
incidents a contemptible, sordid, callous 
character. On the other hand, Mrs. Dall, 
in her attempt to prove the sweet saintliness 
of Shakspeare’s character, finds much virtue 
in Venus and Adonis and has no trouble 
at all with his late remembered bequest of the 
second-best bed to his wife. There can be ‘‘no 
doubt,”’ either, that Shakspeare travelled on 
the Continent and visited Italy. Her ‘ proofs,’ 
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_ which are of course drawn from internal evi- 
_ dence, must be sought in the book itself and 
_ will entertain the seeker. Such evidence can 
_ be here used only with the greatest caution for 

there is noinstinct more singular and more char- 

acteristic of the Elizabethan dramatists than 
_ their remarkable appropriation of all kinds of 
technical knowledge ; the neglect and ignor- 
ance of it have necessitated the correction of 
countless blunders in the biographical studies 
of the time. Frequent warnings have been 
given, but the book-makers blunder on. 

A. H. SMytH. 


THE AMERICAN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION ABROAD. 


The following remarks regarding the Asso- 
ciation are taken from the Bericht aber die 
Verhandlungen der neusprachlichen (neuphi- 
lologischen) Sektion auf der 38 Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulménner in 
Giessen, as published in the Zeitschrift fir 
neufranzis. Sprache und Litteratur, Vol. VII, 
235: 

Prof. Stengel macht zunichst Mitteilung von 
der Griindung einer Modern Language Society 
of America, die sich zum Ziel gesetzt hat, das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen in America, wo 
seither fiir dasselbe so gut wie gar nichts ge- 
than ist, in echt wissenschaftlichem Geiste und 
in Anlehnung an deutschen Muster zu férdern. 
Aus dem ihm vorliegenden Bericht (Proceed- 
ings) tiber die Thiatigkeit der Gesellschaft teilt 
er ausser einem Riickblick auf die Entstehung 
der Association in gedrangter Uebersicht das- 
jenige mit, was in 4 Vortraigen, die in der Ge- 
sellschaft waihrend der kurzen Zeit ihres Besteh- 
ens gehalten sind, behandelt wurde. Diese 
Mitteilungen legen Zeugnis ab von der Rthrig- 
keit, mit der die Mitglieder der Society an der 
Férderung des vorgesteckten Zieles arbeiten. 
Die Sektion beschliesst daher auf Antrag 
Stengel’s, der Modern Language Society of 
America ihre Freude tiber ihre Konstituierung, 
sowie die besten Wiinsche fiir ihr ferneres Ge- 
deihen schriftlich auszusprechen. 

In accordance with this vote, the President 
of the Sektion, Prof. Wilhelm Vietor (Univer- 
sity of Marburg) sent to the Secretary of the 
Association the following letter, which was pre- 
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sented at the meeting in Boston, in December 
last. 

Marburg, 24 Oktober, 1885. 
Hochgeehrter Herr Kollege: 

Als Vorsitzender der ‘‘neusprachlichen’’, 
jetzt ‘‘neuphilologischen Sektion der vom 30 
September bis 3 Oktober in Giessen tagenden 
XXXIII Versammlung Deutscher Philologen 
und Schulm4anner, habe ich die angenehme 
Pflicht, Ihnen, gemass einer einstimmig auf 
Antrag von Prof. Stengel aus Marburg gefass- 
ten Resolution, die Sympathien der Sektion 
mit den Bestrebungen und dem Vorgehen der 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
auszusprechen. 

Dass dies so spat geschiet, hat seinen Grund 
darin, dass ich irrtiimlich angenomen hatte, der 
Antragsteller, Herr Prof. Stengel, habe die 
Mitteilung an Sie iibernommen. — 
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In der Voraussetzung, dass die Modern Lan- 


guage Association of America, sowie besonders 
Sie persénlich, dafiir Interesse haben, erlaube 
ich mir ferner, Ihnen von den sonst gefassten 
Beschliissen der Sektion hiermit Kenntnis zu 
geben. 

I. 

Anschliessend an einen Vortrag nebst The- 
sen von Dr. Kiihn aus Wiesbaden : 

‘Im Anschluss an die im vorigen Jahre zu 
Dessau angenommene These: ‘Im franzésischen 
und englischen Anfangsunterricht ist der Le- 
sestoff zum Ausgangs- und Mittelpunkt zu 
machen, und die Grammatik ausschliesslich in- 
duktiv zu behandeln,’ erklaren wir: 

‘*t, Auchin den oberen Klassen ist die Lek- 
tire zum Mittelpunkt des Unterrichts zu 
machen. 
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“‘7, In Erwagung, dass ein Sprachunterricht 
auf lautlicher Grundlage unter Beachtung der 
Sprachprinzipien weit mehr Erfolg verspricht 
als die seither unter Zugrundelegung von Buch- 
stabe und Regel befolgte Methode, erklart die 
Sektion eine vorbereitende Schulung durch 
Unterricht im Lateinischen, durch die die Schii- 
ler dem Verstandniss der Laute entfremdet 
werden-fiir einen rationellen Betrieb des gesam- 
ten Sprachunterrichts schadlich. 

‘*2, Es ist dringend zu wiinschen, dass dem 
Fach der neueren Sprachen die seiner Bedeu- 
tung entsprechende Stellung an a//en hoheren 
Schulen eingeraumt werde. 

**3, Die Verwendung von Mittelschullehrern 
und nicht fachwissenschaftlich vorgebildeten 
Lehrkraften im neusprachlichen Unterricht ist 


grundsatzlich auszuschliessen.”’ 


IIT. 


Anschliessend an einen von Prof. Ihne aus 
Heidelberg in einer ‘“‘allgemeinen”’ Sitzung ge- 


haltenen Vortrag: 


‘“‘Um der praktischen Ausbildung der neu- 


philologischen Schulamtskandidaten auf der 
_ Universitat ebensowohl Geniige zu leisten, als 
ihrer historisch-wissenschaftlichen Schulung, 
' ist es notwendig, dass aufallen deutschen Hoch- 
| schulen je zwei Professuren fiir English und 
_ Franzésisch angestrebt werden, die das Gesamt- 
_gebiet der modernen Philologie theoretisch 


practisch umfassen. 


Wiinschenswert ist 


zugleich, dass jedem neuphilologischen Schul- 
_amtskandidaten vor seinem Eintritt in das 


“*2. Auch hier ist die Grammatik soviel wie © 


mdglich induktiv zu behandeln. 


‘3. Bei Auswahl der Lektiire sind besonders | 


die modernen Historiker zu beriicksichtigen. 

‘*4, Freie Schreibiibungen im Anschluss an 
Gelesenes sind als Ersatz der Uebersetzung aus 
dem Deutschen allmahlich einzufiihren. 

«5. Es ist zu wiinschen, dass in Entlassungs- 
priifung an Stelle der bisherigen schriftlichen 
Arbeiten eine dem Ziele der Schule entsprech- 
ende freie schriftliche Arbeit gefordert wird, 
eventuell eine Uebersetzung ins Deutsche."’ 

Il. 

Anschliessend an einen Vortrag von Dr. 

Rhode aus Hagen i. W.: 


Schulamt ein langerer Aufenthalt im Auslande 
behufs seiner weiteren Ausbildung ermdglicht 
werde”’. 
Mit den besten Empfehlungen, Ihr 
ergebenster 
W. VIETOR. 


Inthe Chronique of the Romania (the lead- 


_ ing Journal for Romance languages published 
_ in France), vol. XIV, p. 312, we note some re- 
marks touching the work of the Association: 


Il s’est formé en Amérique une ‘ Modern 
Language Association’’ qui poursuit surtout 


| des buts pratiques, mais qui occasionnellement 


s’occupe de questions philologiques. 


C’est 
ainsi que dans les Proceedings de l'année 1884, 


_ p. XIII-XV, nous trouvons une note de M. von 
_ Jagemann et des observations de M. Cohn (qui 
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est un ancien éléve de I’Ecole des Chartes et 
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de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes) sur le génitif en 
ancien frangais. L’Association a pour secré- 
taire M. Elliott, de l'Université de Johns Hop- 
kins 4 Baltimore, et c’est 14 que se publient les 
Proceedings. \.’étude scientifique des langues 
romanes est maintenant pleinement entrée 
dans le cercle des études universitaires aux 
Etats-Unis. Il yalaun public assuré pour des 
lecons sérieuses sur les langues et littératures ro- 
manes pendant la période du moyen age. Dans 
cette branche, les universités des Etats-Unis 
sont notablement plus avancées que leurs 
sceurs ainées d’ Angleterre. 


The London Academy for Jan. 30, has de- 
voted nearly two columns to the last annual 
meeting of the Association by reprinting in full 
the article published in the New York Nation, 
for January 7th, 1886. 

In this connection, I would call the attention 
of our readers to an interesting letter of Prof. 
Henry Sweet in this issue of the Academy en- 
titled, ‘ An English School at Oxford,’ in which 
he points out very forcibly how much behind 
the demands of the times this celebrated Uni- 
versity is in all matters bearing upon modern 
language sthdy. He concludes his character- 
istic criticism of the courses of study, as given 
at Oxford, with the following suggestions : 

1. That the Taylor Institute should be de- 
veloped into a seminary of modern philology. 

2. That the Taylorian Professorship of 
Modern Languages should be revived. 

3. That professorships of Old French and of 
English literature should be founded. 

A. M. E. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. Wilhelm Scherer (Prof. of German Lit- 
erature at the University of Berlin) whose heaith 
has been impaired by nervous excitement in- 
cident to-over-work, has, since the middle of 
January, taken up part of his lectures, and also 
resumed his duties as Dean of the Faculty. 


Dr. Eduard Schréder, (‘Assistent’-Lecturer 
on German at the University of Berlin) is prin- 
ting his new edition of the Kaiserchrontk, 
forming a part of the Monumenta Germaniae. 
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Dr. Gustav Schleich, known to English schol- 
ars by his dissertation on ‘The Romance of 
Duke Rowland’ (Prolegomena ad Carmen de 
Rolando Anglicum) and by other valuable con- 
tributions and reviews in ‘Anglia’, has now 
near completion his long-promised critical edi- 
tion of the Middle English poem, Ywain (first 
published by Ritson 1802). It may be looked 
for early in the coming summer. 


Prof. Zupitza (University of Berlin) has sent 
to press an interesting essay in which he shows 
that the Anglo-Saxon glosses printed by Cock- 
ayne in Leechdoms I, LVIII f. are a translation 
of the Latin glosses which Abbo Cernuus, the 
famous poet-monk of St.-Germain-des-Prés 
(+923), wrote onthe ‘ Clericorum Decus.’ Be- 
sides the imperfect Oxford MS. in which alone 
these glosses were known to Cockayne, Prof. 
Zupitza has been fortunate enough to detect a 
complete London MS. 

The same scholar will publish in the next 
number of Haupt’s Zeitschrift fur deutsches 
Alterthum a treatise onthe sources of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, Andreas. He has also 
ready for print an article on the original form 
of Aelfric’s Colloquium. 


Dr. A. Schréer (Vienna) has been called, as 
Ausserordentlicher Professor for English Phi- 
lology, to the University of Freiburg, Germany. 


It is gratifying to learn that the demand for 
Prof. Vietors’ ‘Phonetische Bibliothek’ is so 
encouraging that he has determined to begin 
immediately to edit a new Journal in the special 
interest of Phonetics, under the title ‘Phonet- 
ische Studien’. The Publisher is N. G. Elwert, 
in Marburg, and contributions will be accepted, 
written in German, English or French. The 
demand for this publication is very significant, 
indicating, as it does, the healthy growth of 
linguistic science in the last few years. 


Asure indication of the rapid progress toward 
good methods is manifest in the frequent de- 
mand for second editions of excellent text- 
books that tend to a more scientific treatment 
of the modern languages. Within a year, 
Prof. Brandt has had to rework his German 
grammar, and now, only a few months after the 
first issue was put on the market, a new editionis 
required of Dr. Gummere’s ‘Hand-book of Po- 
etics for Students of English verse.’ For this, 
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some corrections have been made in the plates, 
suggestions added, and a second preface ‘‘ con- 
tains references to certain articles which have 
appeared lately in German periodicals and 
seem to be of importance for students of the 
science of Poetry.” 


Prof. Gustav Koerting’s (Miinster, Germany) 
health is fully restored again and the third 
volume of his Encyklopaedie und Methodolo- 
gie der Romanischen Philologieis nearly ready 
to be sent out. 

His brother, Dr. Heinrich Koerting (Univer- 
sity of Leipsic), has already finished the first 
volume of his ‘Geschichte des franzésischen 
Romans im XVII. Jahrhundert’ (Leipzig and 
Oppeln, Franck’s Buchhandlung, 8vo, 500 pp.). 
The second volume, of about the same size, 
will be ready by the beginning of next winter. 


Mr. George A. Bacon, Principal of the Syra- 
cuse High School, hasjust assumed the editor- 
ship of THE ACADEMY, a journal of secondary 
education issued monthly under the auspices 
of the Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York. The first number, Feb- 
ruary, 1886, has a full and varied table of 
contents and promises well for the future. 
“Our first Word,”’ of the editor, is frank and 
to the point and isin thorough accord with the 


motto of the new publication, Non guid facien- | 


dum, sed quo modo. 


J. Mercer Patton has just been elected Sub- 
stitute Professor of Modern Languages in In- 
diana University, at Bloomington. Mr. Patton 
is a graduate (1880) of the Virginia Military 
Institute and was appointed, immediately after 
graduation, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Frenchand Tactics inthe same institu- 
tion. This position he held for about a_ year, 
then went abroad for three years, during which 
time he pursued the study of modern languages 
in Germany (University of Berlin, two semes- 
ters), France (Collége de France, two semes- 
ters)and Spain (one year). He isnow perform- 
ing the duties which will be assumed in part by 
Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann at the opening of 
the next academic year (1886-7). 


An interesting letter has lately been ad- 
dressed by Mr. Calvin Thomas, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German in the University of Michigan, 
to the editor of the Detroiter Abend-FPost, in 
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which he pleads for the founding of a ‘‘ Goethe 
Library”? in connection with the Michigan 
State University. The smallness of the funds 
at the disposal of the university authorities for 
the purposes of the German department, and 
the absence of private donations, render a call 
upon the citizens of the state necessary if the 
project is to be realized. The writer believes 
that the great influence of Goethe in modern 
life and the vast mass of continually increasing 
literature of which he is the central figure 
render the establishment of such a library em- 
inently desirable. He desires to see the sum 
of $6000 raised, $1000 of which are to be imme- 
diately spent in the purchase of books to form 
the nucleus of the ‘‘ Goethe Library,’’ while the 
interest upon the remaining $5000 is to be an- 
nually spent in increasing this nucleus by the 
securing of publications that tend to elucidate 
the life, works and surroundings of the great 
poet. The writer makes a pressing appeal to 
the German citizens of Michigan and trusts 
that the action of their compatriots in Baltimore 
in the purchase of the library of Prof. 
Bluntschli and its presentation to the Johns 
Hopkins University, may be worthily imitated 
by them. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Principles of Rhetoric and their applica- 
tion, by Adams Sherman Hill, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College. New York: Harper and 
Bros., pp. 288. 


The above work has been before the public 
for seven years, but some teachers may still 
need to be informed of its excellence as a class- 
room tool. 

The book contains no misleading account of 
the origin of language, and no captivating 
etymologies. It is a manual of Rhetoric, and 
nothing else. 

Sentences and passages from standard writers 
are used to illustrate not only the rules and 
principles of Rhetoric, but also the common 
faults of slip-shod writing. The references are 


_ full enough so that each passage can be studied 
_in its context, if desired; while the citations 
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are so numerous that an intelligent student can 


gI 
make the work the starting-point for a careful 
study of the style of any one of a number of 
authors. Prof. Hill’s taste, though severe, is 
discriminating. 

Rarely does any ambiguity or inexactness 
mar the expression. One of a few unfortunate 
sentences seems to me to come on p. 204: “A 
liar takes most pains with the most important 
parts of his story, but @ man of veracity (even 
he) passes rapidly over things which seem to 
him things of course.” 

The appendix on punctuation is remarkably 
clear and condensed. 

A. H. ToLMAn. 
Ripon College. . 


Verschollene Handschriften.— 


Under this heading, Dr. H. Koerting, Pri- 
vatdozent in Romance Philology, at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, calls attention, in the last 
number of the Zschr. f. nfrz. Spr. u. Litt. (1885, 
Suppl. III. pp. 78-85), to the possibility of 
there being valuable Old French manuscripts 
among the collection still existing at the castle 
of Anet, near Ezy-Anet, France. In the reign 
of Henry II. a valuable library was founded at 
this castle, which existed intact as late as 1734. 
In a work of this date, entitled De /’usage des 
Romans, etc., the Abbé Lenglet gives, among 
the list of books then contained in this library, 
the names of numerous Romans in manuscript. 
These MSS. have notsince come tolight. The 
castle was partially destroyed at the Revolu- 
tion; and it is as yet unknown whether or not 
these valuable MSS. remained uninjured. 

Dr. Koerting has lately tried to secure per- 
mission from the present owner of the castle 
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planatory Notes, and an Introduction treating 
of Mountfort as an Actor and a Poet, of the 
History of the Play of Doctor Faustus in Eng- 
land, and of the Relationship between Mount- 
fort’s Faustus and that of Marlowe. The text 
is an exact reprint from the old edition of 1697 
bearing the title : ‘The Life and Death of Doc- 
tor Faustus, Made into a Farce, by Mr. Mont- 
ford. With the Humours of Harlequin and 
Scaramouche, As they were several times Acted 
By Mr. Lee and Mr. Jevon, at the Queens 
Theatre in Dorset Garden. Newly Revived, 
At the Theatre, in Lincolns Inn Fields, With 
Songs and Dances between the Acts, London. 
Printed and sold by E. Whitlock near Stationers 
Hall, 1697. Price, 6d.’ 


Prétendues Origines des Canadiens-frangais, 
Par Benjamin Sulte.* 


In this paper M. Sulte indignantly protests 
against the senseless and obstinate perpetua- 
tion, by his fellow-countrymen little less than 
by outsiders who should know better, of wild 
notions and purely fictitious scandals regarding 
the settlement of eastern Canada by French 
colonists. Documents exist in abundance, and 
the most cursory examination of these shows 
conclusively that the French of Quebec are of 
the most honorable origin and almost entirely 
untainted by intermixture of Indian -blood. 
The Méis stand quite apart from the French of 
Quebec. 

M. Sulte deserves our warmest sympathy. 
In the consideration of our French neighbors 
simple justice demands that we free ourselves 


from prejudices utterly groundless. 


to make a thorough examination of the books | 


still existing there, in order to know if any of | 


the missing MSS. are among them. He made 
a visit to Anet last August for that purpose, 
but his design was thwarted by the seemingly 
intentional efforts on the part of the proprietor, 
to preclude any possible discovery of MSS. 
by a German philologian. 


William Mountfort’s Farce of Doctor Faustus 
has just been edited by Dr. Otto Francke, of 
Weimar. Itisa handy little volume, forming 
Part III. of Vollmoller’s Englische Sprach und 
Literaturdenkma/le (Heilbronn, Gebr. Henning- 
er), in which the text is accompanied by ex- 


OBITUARY. 


Miss Annie B. Irish, professor of the German lan- 
guage and Literature at Wooster University, Ohio, 
died Feb. 12, aged 28 years, of scarlet fever. Miss 
Irish was the daughter of the late Col. O. H. Irish, 
chief of the bureau of printing and engraving under 
the administration of President Hayes. While in 
Washington Miss Irish was the private secretary of 
Secretary Schuerz, and librarian of the Department of 
the Interior. 


*From the Transactions of the Royal Society, Canada, 
| Section I, 1885. Pp. 13-28 (Iu le 28 mai, 1885). 
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